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AT LAST. 

Tue fall chords, the flying, sparkling notes, the 
inweven harmonies, were all one splendid mutiny ; 
for Esther Trevellian, after three weeks of depres- 
sion and doubt of Raymond Leighton, was roused 
at last to revolt, and with head erect and spark- 
ling eyes, rung out musical defiance in the name 
of Liszt, as bold and plain as words could have set 
it forth. And so Raymond Leighton understood 
it, as the throbbing notes, escaping through the 
opened windows, came on him tranquilly sitting 
on the piazza. 

‘*Good!” he said to himself. ‘She is ready 
now te fling her glove in my face. We shall have 
a scene, and then I think we shall come to terms ;” 
and throwing away his cigar he sauntered into the 
parlor. 

She was alone, and his steps were lost in the 
thunder of the chromatic storm; but a Cenci hung 
over the piano, and in the glass of the picture she 
caught « blurred hint of his coming; saw a brown 


mustache, a dark outline, something masculine,. 


guessed out the rest by the tingle of her blood, and 


. the fast throbbing of her heart; so had time to 


quell the secret insurrection, and was ready for him, 
with steady eye and lip, and a cold little hand that 
ley passive in the grasp into which he took it. 

“*T thought you were yet in town.” 

“T have only been here an hour or so.” 

The sharp pang with which she thought how a 
month back “the hour or so” would have read 
five minutes, she could not keep from sounding in 
her voice. 

“Well, have you nothing to tellLme?” | 

“* Nothing but my indecision, and that you shall 
end. The Eighth goes next week. Shall I go or 
stay?” 

‘*T should hardly think there could be a doubt 
unless the Leighton blood runs pale.” 

“Tt has flowed redly enough on more than one 
field,” returned the young man, hauzhtily. 

“Like the old Burgundians? ‘JI coulé fort et 
bon ?” 

‘Then you wish me to go?” 

“T_T have no wish about it; what is it tome?” 

‘True, it is nothing to you, of course,” answers 
this maladroit Raymond, who might have seén that 
she had not withdrawn her hand, ‘that she could 
not meet his look, that her very coldness was in 
itself a confession and a fear; and might have—but 
did not—instead pulled his mustaches wrathfully, 
and dubbed himself of the order of Fools. 

She, disappointed in not being contradicted, 
flushed suddenly and drew away her hand. § 

‘‘There is Darwin Ashe,” she said, pettishly 
‘“*T want to go and ask about my letters.” And 
with that she vanished. 

Raynond stood looking after her. 

He had thought himself so sure of her, and aft- 
er all she had but used him. He had kept a little 
aloof, with a half-defined idea of making his leving 
more precious to her when he should at last con- 
fess it; but he had wholly loved and trusted her, 
and she— He burst out into a bitter laugh. 

“Why, she is only a coquette after all; a little 
higher in thought, keen enough to see what truth 
and whiteness of soul might be, but like the rest at 
heart. And to think that I believed she loved me !” 

Meanwhile Darwin Ashe, sitting in the cool out- 
er hall, hed kept his eyes on his paper, but his 
senses on the alert. He had heard and interpret- 
ed rightly Raymond’s move, the sudden hush of 
the music, the low talking. When Esther came 
and sat down by him, with white cheeks and eyes 
aflame, he said to himself, ‘One of the two ex- 
tremes.” When Raymond passed them to join a 
group of girls, with an ostentatious avoidance of 
their point of the compass, he guessed which ex- 
treme it was. And so thinking, he listened to 
whatever nonsense she was pleased to utter with 
a quiet that was in itself a power. He would 
give her nothing but a curve of the lips or a half- 
uttered word for her poorly-forged smiles and coun- 
terfeit talk, till, urged silently by his will, she put 
off at last her false self, gave a little shiver, and 
on a sudden was pale and silent. 

“You are not well,” said Darwin. ‘‘ You have 
shut yourself up all this week, and the consequences 
are those dark circles about your eyes and that look 
oflanguor. You need exercise. Gorand get your 
burnous, or tell me where to find it. I am going 
to take you to ride.” 

A sort of blunt authority that, a week ago, three 
hours back even, would have been resisted. As it 
was, she turned toward him with something of the 
old spirit, but the flash and sparkle died out before 
the soft, steady look. The main de fer held her 
will already in its clasp, though felt unconsciously 
as yet, accounted for by that facile mountebank we 
call our Reason; thus— 

“It was pleasant to be the object of even such 
authoritative care” (fatherly, of course, Darwin be- 
ing five years her senior). ‘ Why should she not 
go? There was no one else to care. No one had 
even seen that she suffered.” 

And so Raymond, cantering along the beach 
that afternoon, came on them suddenly, Esther 
seated on a rock cushioned with Darwin’s cloak, 
he stretched lazily near her, the sea only neigh- 

boring them, utter solitude all about them. It 
was quite natural. It had all happened in a truly 
unavoidable way. She had not cared to talk, and 
Darwin was always content to wait for Fate; so 
they had ridden quite in silence till, out from a 
quiet, shaded lane, they came suddenly on the sea, 
roiling in on the rock-strewn beach a hundred feet 
below. Darwin had helped her down the break- 
neck path, and found a seat for her, but troubled 
her with no talking, and she, half forgetting that 
she was not alone, sat there, hushed by the rest 
and quiet of all about her, till Raymond passed 
them with a bow and a stern smile. Then she 
started, flushing scarlet, even called after him in 
her first hurry and confusion. 

“It is too late,” said Darwin. 

“ For what?” 

“He will not hear you.” 

“ Will not ?” 





“«T mean, can not; he is gone.” 

“‘How strangely you look! I don’t compre- 
hend you.” 

“Nor I you.” 

Startled, half alarmed, Esther turned and look. 
ed into his eyes, but saw there only depths of 
blackness ; he permitted not a gleam of his mean- 
ing to shine out in them. 

‘Tt is time to go back,” she said, half uneasily. 

“ As you like—only we are losing the sunset.” 

“You will have an hour or so in which to dress,” 

“T shall not dress.” 

““ Why to-night Mrs. Marly gives her reception.” 

‘“T shall not come down.” 

“You will.” 

“T tell you no—I have my reasons.” 

‘* Not so closely masked that I can’t guess them ; 
yet, believe me, you wi’ come.” 

““Why do you think so?” 

‘If for no better reason, because I choose it.”’ 

““Now you have given me an additional motive 
to stay away.” 

** Still you will come.” 

** We shall see.” 

‘‘ Promise me the first waltz.” 

‘“*T have not waltzed since—since—” She hesi- 
tated (but Darwin knew well enough how to fill 
the gap); and the doing so almost stung him out 
of his self-control. 

‘* Well,” he asked, sharply. 

‘* If 1 come, I will waltz with you.” 

‘* So be it;” and with that they wept home. 

That night the drawing-rooms were silently ex- 
pectant, the upper halls all enchanted, with the in- 
discretions of half-opened doors through which 
came out perfumes and whisperings, glimpses of 
little slippers, of black hair being massed in heavy 
coils, of bright hair brushed over cushions, fans and 
gloves sown among gilded bottles, and a general 
visitation of cloud-like things, fallen on snowy 
beds and across bright-flowered chairs; but by all 
these passed the fairy to the sullen door that shut 
in Esther in peignoir and toilet-slippers, making 
believe to herself that she was reading; and with 
an Undine-like tapping, these vanished as fairies 
ought when Esther came to open. Up and down 
the hall she looked in perplexity, saw at last at 
her feet a basket, only of moss, but in its centre 
broad green leaves, and the satin-smooth whorl of 
a cala lily; a fairy dropped it there, but the flower 
was guilty of né magic, unless it was that Ray- 
mond loved and preferred it ; yet, when flowers were 
drooping wearily in loosened braids over the flush- 
ed cheeks of ihe dancers, came, or rather dawned, 
Esther Trevellian. 

It was plain that she had never dressed herself 
after the brushing, powdering, and hooking-up 
style of ordinary mortals; but some sweet thought 
had compelled cloud and mist into her service, and 
she had floated down, not from the toilet-table, but 
some quiet, unknown land, all its calm and mys- 
tery yet in her eyes, and bringing with her its en- 
chantment, hidden, perhaps, in the lily rising and 
falling with every beat of her heart. 

The first eyes that met hers were those of Ray- 
mond Leighton, standing a little apart, and scan- 
ning her coldly, beating back the smile with which 
she had looked up at him with a look of bitterest 
anger, merciless scorn. Pale and stunned, she look- 
ed wildly about as if for help, and saw Darwin Ashe. 

“ You acknowledge yourself conquered,” he said, 
softly ; ‘‘remember the first waltz is mine.” 

She knew nothing about it, but as probably she 
had smiled some time in the past, perhaps then she 
had talked of waltzing ; so she went with him pas- 
sively. The first warning and solemn sounding 
ef chords was done; the wave of waltz harmony 
was full upon them, and like foam on its erest, they 
floated with it from under the jealous eyes of Ray- 
mond ; and as the passion of the music grew upon 
them he clasped her closer, and judging rightly that 
it was his hour, allowed at last the long-repressed 
fire to break through the outer crust of calmness, 
and made her—weak, helpless, despairing—feel in 
his look all the power of his will; and at last she 
saw how he had loved her, and with what quiet 
confidence he waited, and with what relentless 
purpose he was using circumstances against her, 
and bow he had sent the lily, not Raymond, and 
explanation was impossible, and— She was faint- 
ing, breathless, but his strong arm upheld her as 
if it had been wings, till they had crossed the hall 
and were in the dimly lighted reading-room alone, 
and she had sunk like mist from his grasp to the 
sofa; dreading him more in his changed aspect 
than when his eyes were burning in his meaning 
on her brain; for touch and tone had now the ten- 
derness of a woman; and he was not asking, but 
calling her his, and she found im herself neither 
power nor courage to contradict him. 

There are tidings that are not told but felt, and 
Esther’s betrothal was of this nature. The knowl- 
edge of it was common property before half an 
hour was over ; because Darwin chose thus 
to bind Esther a little more securely. Soon enough 
it reached Raymond’s ears, and having heard it 
with such grief and anger as may be guessed, his 
evil genius sent him to the reading-room, where 
Esther had at last persuaded Darwin to leave her 
for a while alone. 

She was sitting with her head bowed in her 
hands, and either did not hear him or mistook his 
step for Darwin. 

He laid his hand lightly on the hair that he 
once had ventured to caress. 

“Is it so bitter?” 

She started, looked up, and eagerly held out her 
hands, but drew back instantly, turning red, as she 
had been deadly pale. . 

“You need not tell me,” he said, seeing her 
pale lips move. ‘I know it already.” 

‘* But not—you do not know—” 

**All the excuses that you could devise I have 
found for you. You see it is hard to condemn ut- 
terly what we have loved so well.” 

Twice as terrible as reproaches was this bitter 
anger that disdained all help from outward passion 
in demonstrating itself! Worse than all, this stern 
lamenting of love over dead faith and respect ! 





She shrank away from him, putting out her 
hands as if in deprecatien, 

‘* Raymond, you a‘ killing me! You will never 
believe me now, but I loved you.” 

‘Then I must think yet more meanly of you ; 
for in that case your treachery is three-fold. You 
could at least have been true to yourself. You 
would have been, if your love had been worthy of 
the name.” 

“But—” 

‘Spare yourself. -I did not come to reproach. 
The only blame is mine. If I mistook wax for 
pearl mine is the fault; and mine alone, I trust, 
the suffering.” , 

“‘Hypocritical as well as cruel!” exclaimed 
Esther, passionately. ‘‘ You can not, looking in 
my face, think that you suffer alone; and if you 
call me false, have you been true? Which came 
from your heart —the looks and words of these 
last weeks, or those of the first of this wretched 
summer? Surely if I am found guilty in your 
thought, you, of all men, have least right to cast 
the first stone at me!” 

This was the farewell that he took with him; 
and, the first anger over, bitter thinking enough 
he found it. She, too, was haunted; night and 
day rang in her ears, ‘‘ You could at least have 
been true to yourself; and you would have been, 
had your love been worthy of the name!” Daily 
her self-loathing grew more intolerable, Darwin’s 
gifts and caresses more hateful; and at last she spoke 
out: 

“T can not commit this sin! I will not marry 
you, Darwin Ashe!” 

But he, long expecting some such outburst, did 
not think it worth his while to be discomposed ; 
only drew her a little closer, saying quietly, 

‘*T shall not release you. Do you think, when 
I have never once faltered in all the past, that I 
am going to waver now ?” 

* But I do not love you. I am growing to hate 
you.” 

“You willloveme. Once mine, you will see the 
folly of further struggling, and I find such a wealth 
of tenderness for you in my heart that I have no 
fear. You might resist force, you can not love.” 

‘*T will appeal to my aunt.” 

“And she will be properly shocked. She is 
fully alive to the importance of being well rid of 
her grave and somewhat troublesome respousibil- 
ity. Expect no help from her, or from any other. 
I have made sure of you.” 

A sudden light shone in her eyes. 

‘* Have you bribed Heaven?” she asked. 

Darwin was puzzled, and from henceforth kep. 
her under quiet surveillance; breathing in an at- 


“T have been very,well here.” 

“Ts it well to be utterly desolate ?” 

‘* My desolation is of my own making.” 

‘Why that is the very echo of my brutality at 
our parting. Can you ever forgive me for that? 
Think, toc, not twelve weeks ago, I still thought 
you wholly wrong, myself altogether injured. It 
was on the field, among the dead and dying, where 
I lay a day and night before they found me, that 
I first saw myself; guilty of falsehood, and cow- 
ardice, criminal, when you had been only weak; 
won back a!] the old sweetness of the thought of 
you, swore to myself to win you also, for in the 
light of my new revelation I felt sure that you had 
not married Darwin; fairly struggled out of the 
hands of Death, I do believe, because I was so de- 
termined to live and unsay what I once so cruelly 
aud basely said. Yet I had almost commenced to 
despair, my darling! Your aunt had no traces of 
you, and hinted at suicide. I never dreamed my 
treasure was hidden here: only came because I 
half hated the world, which perhaps had you no 
longer in it.” 

From all this talk, at once so sweet and so hard 
to answer, Esther shrank at first, and, for the ques- 
tion half whispered at the end, found no other an- 
swer than to hide her crimson face on Captain 
Leighton’s shoulder; but presently taking heart 
of grace, timid fingers began to stroke his hair, 
and a hesitating voice said, softly, . 

“Are you quite sure that you love me, Ray- 
mond, after all?” : 

‘*Surer than that I hold you to my heart. I 
am half afraid it is all a vision.” 

‘It has been such a weary time!” says Esther, 
with a little sigh. 

‘*T thought you had been very well here.” 

“Oh! that signified as well as I deserved.” 

“ce Ah hdd 

“‘What is that‘ah!’ Translate, if you please.” 

‘*A sigh for our prodigality with our little pat- 
rimony of happiness. These moments are so sweet 
that I feel a miserly regret for those we have lost.” 

“Yes; but then—” 

“ Well, what?” 

“T should never have known how very much” 

“Well?” 

**T loved you.” 

With which reasoning, as Raymond was con- 
tent, so will we be. 
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mosphere of his waiting and watching, she d 
to have returned to her former state of passive res- 
ignation, till suddenly, three days before her mar- 
riage, she disappeared, leaving scarce so much trace 
behind her as vanishing mist. 

On the New England coast is to be found a Sir 
Charles Coldstream of a village, that is always 
running after seusations to make sure that it is yet 
alive, ‘and there befell it during this past year, 
when October was at its meridian glory, such for- 
tune in the way of gossip as is not in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant. ; 

It happened that Mrs. Stapleton, leader of vil- 
lage ton in virtue of being its doctor’s wife, cele- 
brated, mysteries technically known as a sociable, 
princi¥ally in honor of a Captain Leighton, an old 
friend of ours, on furlough in consequence of a seri- 
ous wound, and visiting her son Bob, an old col- 
lege classmate. , 

Now this past year had by no means been a soft- 
ening one for Captain Leighton; one hard bitter 
thought had been his company keeper night and 
day. He had seen active service, plenty of it; 
wore a scar across his cheek more honorable than 
lovely, and altogether was a grimmer and more 
formidable personage than the Raymond we once 
knew, specially disliking women and their petting, 
and not a little wrathful against Fate, who had 
pursued him even to this obscure railway station 
with a “ sociable ;” a thing in thiscase consisting 
principally in a setting forth of elderly people, with 
a faint dotting of the next generation, to all of 
whon, if truth must be told, he bore himself some- 
what surlily, till by the centre table he chanced to 
spy a slender figure in mourning, having a some- 
thing familiar in the poise and arching of head and 


pair of startled eyes, and— 
Leighton sprang forward, crying, “‘ Es- 
ther!” and the pe’ a schoolmistress, a 


This was the next day’s gossip, but there the 
iry ended. Miss Trevellian preserved a discreet 


Captain Leigh per 
haps he thought none necessary. I believe, how- 
ever, that he took Bob into his confidence, and it 


tery. 

Esther came herself to answer; possibly she 
was expecting him, for she neither started nor 
exclaimed, only gave him her hand with a ris- 
ing flush and a slight trembling of the red lips; 
but this over, they did but poorly. Conversation 
dragged as heavily as Pharaoh’s chariot-wheels, 
though it is evident to any sensible and unroman- 
tic person that they might have talked of the 
weather, the war, Raymond's wound, the sociable, 
any thing instead of pretending to sew, as Esther 
did, with eyes brimmed and blinded with tears, or 
looking pitifully about at the-meagre little room, 
and the pale face with its look of sorrowful self- 
reliance like Raymond, till—‘‘ Esther, my poor 
child, what can have been your life?” he cried sud- 
denly. ‘Oh, how much sharper must have been 
my could I have known how my 
= lamb was solitary and homeless among stran- 
gers 





THE CABINET IMBROGLIO. 


HE battle of Fredericksburg produced its 
natural fruit in the shape of a Cabinet im- 
broglio. On 16th December a Senatorial cau- 
cus, headed, apparently, by Senators Sumner 
and Grimes, adopted a resolution of want of 
confidence in Secretary Seward, and requested 
the President to remove him. On the follow- 
ing day the resolution was amended so as mere- 
ly to recommend ‘‘a partial reconstruction” of 
the Cabinet, without reference by name to Mr. 
Seward. The fact having been communicated 
to the Secretary, on Thursday, 18th, he placed 
his resignation in the President’s hands. On 
the following day a Committee appointed at 
the caucus was received by the President and 
Cabinet, and a sharp discussion ensued, which 
terminated in the resignation of Secretary Chase. 
Some of the members of the Cabinet would ap- 
pear to have been so careless of dignity as to de- 
fend themselves with warmth before the Com- 
mittee, and this extraordinary meeting broke up 
in some confusion. Saturday and Sunday would 
seem to have been spent in negotiations between 
the ex-Secretaries, the President, and the mal- 
content Senators: and on Monday, 22d, the 
President notified Messrs. Chase and Seward 
that the public interest would not suffer him to 
accept their resignations. - They accordingly re- 
paired to their respective bureaus and resumed 
their labors. Thus ended an imbroglio which 
at one time threatened the unity of the North, 
and caused a decline of 5 per cent. in Govern- 
ment securities. 

Looking at the matter as a whole, we confess 
that we are astonished at the impudence of the 
Senate. The Constitution confers upon them 
no more right to demand the resignation of an 
obnoxious secretary than to appoint a mayor for 
New York city. When they have confirmed an 
appointment, their function is complete. For 
the Senate to attempt to dictate to the executive, 
is at least as intolerable as it would be for the 
President to assume legislative power. Such an 


Some one suggests that the action of the caucus 
was an attempt to engraft upon our political sys- 
tem the method of Parliamentary pressure by 
which, in Great Britain, obnoxious ministries 
are overthrown. It is unfortunate for thir ar- 
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one!” . 
Letty Dalles flashed the blue light of her eyes, 
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OUR MAP OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Tue accompanying Mar will enable our readers 
to understand the recent movements of our armies 
in North Carolina. General Foster has taken the 
little town of Kinston, North Carolina, on the 
Neuse River, and was at latest dates en route for 
Goldsborough, and perhaps Weldon. On the other 
side, fhe army of the Blackwater, which ic com- 
manded by General Dix, made a strong reconnois- 
sance toward Zuni, evidently aiming at the same 
point—Weldon. We presume that time will de- 
velop this important strategical plan, and that the 
Generals in charge will be enabled to carry it out 
successfully. 





THE PORTER COURT-MARTIAL. 4 


Ow page 12 we illustrate the Cournt-Mart1aL 
ow Genera Fitz-Jeus Porter, which is now 


Major-General John Pope. General Pope charges 
{ at General Porter, by failing to move to his sup- 
port at the hour mentioned, enabled the rebels to 
defeat him, and prevented his them, as 
he would otherwise have done. Porter 





ONLY. 4 


Onur another sword 
Dripping with human blood ; 
Only another drop 
Swelling the crimson fiood. 


Only another tear 

Wiped from the face of time; 
Only a brother dear 

Lost in his manhood’s prime! 





half smiling aalf scornful, Mr. St. Mayne 
she spoke. A’ straight, lithe maiden, with black 


hardly ! 

“Am I beginning to make some impression on 
that icicle nature of yours ?” she “ What 
bounty shall I offer? A ribbon? a smile? of a 

uet ?” 

“ Letty !” said St. Mayne, calmly and deliberate- 
ly, ‘I do require bounty—a bounty beyond money 
and beyond price !” 

wen eS Letty, lightly. 
“ >” i 

“T will be your soldier, Letty, and fight as man 
never fought before, until your own lips bid me 
lay down the sword, if you will reward me, some 
day, with your own sweet self. That is the bounty 
I require!” 

The deep crimson which had dyed her face turned 
suddenly to ashy whiteness—she leaned against 
the carved marble cupids of the mantle, that he 
might not see how ste trembled. 

‘No, no! I can not! I can not! Any thing 
but that!” broke from her 


overestimated the amount of the sacrifice you are 
prepared to make for country. You are will- 
ing that we men baptize with our blood the 
steps that lead to Freedom’s altar, yet you can not 
up one idle dream, one girlish far y, in its be- 

Do I seem harsh?” he added, as her eyes 

were raised appealingly to his face. “Nay, I did 
net mean it. ne Miss Letty, our negotiations 
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MAP OF NORTH CAROLINA, SHOWING THE FIELDS OF OPERATIONS OF GEN. FOSTER AND THE ARMY OF THE BLACKWATER. 
rs, Marey ? Don't lay them aside 


“Letty,” he seid, “by all the rales of love and 
Iam your 
light of 


The next Letty received a little note, con- 
taining only following words in Marcy St. 
Mayue’s handwriting : 

“By the time you receive this, my dear little sister- 
elect, I shall be en route for camp once more, feeling sare 
that I may safely leave Walter to your Let me 

that I have fought one hattle for you, and I hope to 
many more for my country. M, Sr, M1." 
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TO MY SOLDIER. 


“ May God love thee, my beloved; may God love thee !* 
Mus. Baowrte. 
Wanw from my -bosom I send you this, 
Deep in my heart these thoughts were nursed, 
And my lips bave lovingly left » kiss 
On the words that will meet your dear eyes first. 





God and cur Country have claimed you from me, 
I mourn for your absence, but will not repine; 
For, wherever your gallant step may be, 
I know that your brave, true heart is mine. 


Softly I whisper your mame as I kneel, 

Praying, “ God love you! God shield you from harms! 
Sickness or wounds may His tender hand heal ; 

Soon may He give you back safe to my arms!" 


Darling, I love you! By night and by day 
Sending my heart through the distance to you, 
For our Country, her Flag, and Mr Soutprer I pray— 
I love you, my darling! May Goi love you too! 

Lows.t, Massachussrts, Dee, 25, 1862. 





(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1862, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Die- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.] 


NO NAME. 
By WILKIE.COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE WOMAN IN winTz,” “DEAD 6EORET,” 
EtG, ETO. 








ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN M‘LENAN. 





aw Printed from the Manuscript and 
early Proof-sheets purchased by the 
Proprietors of “‘Harper’s Weekly.” 





CHAPTER IV.—( Continued.) 


Tue first objects of furniture in the room 
which attracted her attention were an old bu- 
reau of carved oak and a heavy buhl table with 
a cabinet attached. She tried the burean firs: ; 
it looked the likeliest receptacle for papers of the 
two. Three of the keys proved to be of a size 
te enter the lock, but none of them would turn 
it. The bureau wis unassailable. She left it, 
and paused for 2 moment to trim the wick of 
the candle before she tried the buhl cabinet 
next. 

At the moment when she raised her hand to 
the candle she heard the stillness of the Ban- 
queting Hall shudder with the terror of a sound 
—a seund faint and momentary, like the distant 
rushing of the wind. 

Had the sliding-door in the drawing-room 
moved ? 

Which way had it moved? Had an unknown 
hand pushed it back in its socket farther than 
she had pushed it—or pulled it to again and 
closed it? The horror of being shut out all 
night by some undiscoverable agency from the 
life of the house was stronger in her than the 
horror of looking across the Banqueting Hall. 
She made desperately for the door of the room. 
It had fallen to silently after her when she had 
come in, but it was not closed. She pulled it 
epen—and looked. 

The sight that met her eyes rooted her, panic- 
. stricken, to the spot. 

Olose to the first of the row of windows, count- 
ing frem the drawing-room, and full in the gleam 
of it, she caw a solitary gure. It stood motion- 
less, rising out of the farthest strip of moonlight 
on the floor. In another instant it suddenly 
disappeared. Jn another she saw it again, in 
the second strip of moonlight—lost it again— 
saw it in the third strip—lost it once more—and 
saw it in the fourth, Moment by moment it 
advanced, now mysteriously lost in the shadow, 
now suddenly visible again in the light, until it 
reached the fifth and nearest strip of moonlight. 
There it paused, and strayed aside to the middle 
of the Hall. It stopped at the tripod, and stood 
shivering audibly in the silence, with its hands 
raised over the dead ashes, in the action of warm- 
ing them ata fire. It turned back again, moving 
down the path of the moonlight—stopped at the 
fifth window—turned once more—and came on 
softly through the shadow, straight to the place 
where Magdalen stood. 

Her voice was dumb; her will was helpless. 
Every sense in her but the seeing-sense was 
paralyzed. The seeing-sense—held fast in the 
fetters of its own terror—iooked unchangeably 
straightforward, as it had looked from the first. 
There she stood in the door-way, full in the path 
of the figure advancing on her through the shad- 
ow, nearer and nearer, step by step. 

It came close. The bonds of horror that held 
her burst asunder when it was within arm’s- 
length. She started back. The light of the 
candle on the table fell full on its face, and 
showed her—Admiral Bartram. 

A long gray dressing-gown was wrapped round 
him. His head was uncovered; his feet were 
bare. In his left hand he carried his little bask- 
et of keye. The right hand moved mechanic- 
ally at intervais; waving to and fro before him 
in the air. He passed Magdalen slowly; his 
lips whispering without intermission ; his open 
eyes staring with the glassy stare of death. His 
eyes startled her with a sudden knowledge of the 
truth. He was walking in his sleep. 

The terror of seeing him as she saw him now 


was not the terror she had felt when her eyes |. 


first lighted on him—an apparition in the moon- 
light, @ spectre in the ghostly Hall. This time 
she could struggle against the shock ; she could 
feel the depth of her own fear. 

He passed her, and stopped in the middle of 
the room. Magdalen ventured near enough to 
him to be within reach of his voice as he mut- 
tered to himself. She ventured nearer still, and 
heard the name of her dead husband fall dis- 
tinetly from tife sleep-walker’s lips 








**Noel!” he said, in the low, monotonous 
tones of a dreamer talking in his sleep. ‘‘My 
felfow, Noel, take it back again? It wor- 


hand. He found the key and unlocked the cab- 
inet. Without an instant’s hesitation he drew 
out a drawer, the second of a row. The 
thing in the drawer was a folded letter. Hi 
moved it, and put it down before him on the 
table. ‘Take it back, Noel!” he repeated, me- 
chanically ; “take it back.” 

Magdalen looked over his shoulder and 
these lines, traced in her husband's handwriting, 
at the top — — To be anil Ga on 
possession, to be opened on 

4 Nod Vanstone. She 
inly, with the Admiral’s 
name and the admiral’s address written under 
them. 

The Trost within sontare tat Seed} The 
Trust traced to its hiding-place at 

She took one forward to steal round his 
chair, and to the 
At the instant when she ed 
once more; locked the cabinet, 
turned and faced her. In the i 
moment she stretched out her han 
hand in which he held the letter. 


body moving in unconscious 
dreaming mind—daunted her. Her hand trem- 
bled and dro again at her side. 

He the key of the cabinet into the 
basket, crossed the room to the bureau, with 
the basket in one hand and the letter in the 
other. Magdalen  rdhy candle back on 
table and watched hi As he had opened the 
cabinet so he now opened the bureau. 
more Magdalen stretched out her hand; and 
once more she recoiled before the mystery and 
the terror of his sleep. He put the letter in a 
drawer at the back of the bureau and closed the 
heavy oaken lid again. ‘‘ Yes,” he said. “ Safer 
there, as you say, Noel—safer there.” So he 
spoke. So, time after time, the words that be- 
trayed ee, ex dead men living and 
speaki n in ream. 

Had ‘he locked the bureau? Magdalen had 
not heard the lock turn. As he slowly 1 :oved 


was crossing the threshold of the door. 
Some inscrutable 
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noiseless progress, 
patlk totes baeoliaem 
ugh the ing-room, 
corridor, and up the stairs. 
é went in and shut it 


him softly. “She stopped and logked “ow 
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th 
door. Who had moved it? She held the 
dle close and looked toward i a 


can- 
the with 
sudden curiosi pe pagers in gad 
The truckle- berks 
The di startled for the moment, 
and for the moment only. Plain as the infer- 
ences were to be drawn 


duced on it. Her mind the 
into his room, as had followed him 
across the Bang 


the door, and, fi it not 

ed it a few satay. listened ge Reet 

and fall of his low, regular instantly 
t her ear. He was still 


went into the room, and, 
candle -light with her hand, 
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d) had first 
he she saw him go into his room. 
ost it again, for the moment, 
of discovering the empty trackle-bed. 
recovered it the instant the 
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house of eut of it, the vete n 
might return to his deserted post at any 
If he saw the bed moved from its usual 





place he might suspect something wrong—he 
might rouse his master—and the loss of the 
keys might be discovered. As she descended 
the stairs the fear of a sudden meeting with 

t to her that 
t close at her side, 


’ She read these words : 
‘*Dear ApmiraL Bartram,—When you open 
my Will (in pg are named my sole ex- 
that I have bequeathed the 


to tell 


listened. Nothing was to be heard: nothing 
was to be seen. returned to the letter. 
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again; Mazey; drunk 
“You young Jezabel !” said 
a leer on one side of his face, 
“The next time you 
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~ “Come and be locked up!” said old E 
wagging his venerable head with judicial sever- 
‘* There'll he a court of inquiry to-morrow 

3; and I’m witness—worse luck !—I’m 
witness. You jade, you've committed 


burglary—that’s what you’ve done. His honor 


the admiral’s keys stolen ; his honor the admiral's 
desk ransacked; and his honor the admiral’s 
Bur- 
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her diposition with 
the way across ‘“ Freeze-your-Bones,”’ 
the way up stairs to 
that destination, he peremptorily 
until he had first 
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the key into the lock again wii 
culty. At last he secured the 
“* There she is, 
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what a pity!” 
last sounds of his voice died out in the 
distance, and she was left alone in her room. 


advanced to the truckle-bed, steadying him- 
self against the looked im ie atten- 
tively. contemplation is own 
resting- for night failed to 
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was and drunk as he was, by the bare contem- 
plation of that prospect. ‘‘If his honor’s been 
* walking to-night it will be the death of him!” 

He roused himself for the moment by main 
foree—strong in his dog-like fidelity to the ad- 
miral, though strong in nothing else—and fought 
off the stupor of the drink. He looked at the 
bed with steadier eyes and a clearermind. Mag- 
dalen’s tion in returning it to its custom- 
ary position presented it to him necessarily in 
the aspect of a bed which had never been moved 
from its place. He next examined the counter- 
pane carefully. Not the faintest vestige appear- 
ed of the indentation which must have been left 
by footsteps passing over it. There was the 
plain evidence before him—the evidence recog- 
nizable at last by. his own bewildered eyes—that 
the admiral never moved from his room. 
*‘T’ll take the Pledge to-morrow!” mumbled old 
Mazey, in an outburst of grateful relief. The 
next moment the fumes of the liquor flowed 
back insidiously over his brain, and the veter- 
an, returning to his customary rerfiedy, paced 
the in zigzag as usual, and kept watch 
on the deck of an imaginary ship. 


Seon after sunrise Magdalen suddenly heard 
the grating of the key from the outside in the 
lock of the door. The door opened, and old 
Mazey reappeared on the threshold. The first 
fever of his intoxication had cooled, with time, 
into a mild penitential glow. He breathed hard- 
er than ever, in a succession of low and 
wagged his venerable head at his own 
quencies without intermission. 

** How are you now, 
petticoats?” inquired t your 
ee to let you go to 


“T have not slept,” said Magdalen, drawing 

back. from him in doubt of what he might do 

*‘T have no remembrance of what hap- 

after locked the door; I think I must 

fain Don’t frighten me again, Mr. 

Mazey! I feel miserably weak and @l. What 
do you want?” 

“I want to say something serious,” replied 
old Mazey, with impenetrable solemnity. “It’s 
been om my mind to come here and make a clean 
breast of it for the last hour or more. Mark my 
words, young woman. I’m going to disgrace 
myself. 


«Magdalen drew further and farther back, and 
‘léoked at him in rising alarm. 

“T know my duty to his honor the admiral,” 

— old Mazey, waving his hand drearily 

the. direction of his master’s door. “ But 

try as hard as I may, I can’t find it in my heart, 

op boa pala cer Ep camp An I 


when you first came into the house, and I can’t 


im the day to cast the oa 
now. I'm seven or seventy: t, "t 
ightly knew Tm = hetawod off halk, 


of Death in on me as 
fast as they can. Teme mionalle o.dumeah 


you'll meet with any where in these 
Thomas Nagle, the cobbler, phe Boreas nts 
my grave with an eye of indulgence for a fine- 


unmanageable eyes to 
leer again in spite of him, as he concluded his 
in these terms: the last reserves of 


still running on the sex. ‘‘ Whatever you offer 
’em they always want something more. Tall and 
short, native and foreign, sweet-hearts and wives 


Teh by henelf, Magdalen reached ber 








softly to old te eenoare: - 
she said. ‘‘ You don’t know what hard measare 


cumstances before her eyes in the court- 
yard. She with the sudden terror of the 
night when old Mazey to summon her 


with 
ng time to him with tails. The last 
she héard were the is in which the 
"Burglary or wo balay old Mazey 
‘ or no re: 2 
‘“<she’sa girl, ‘ever t was a fine 





and you shall pay for it if it takes years to do it— 
see if you don’t!” 
It was Jack Middleton who yelled out this, as, 
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dismayed by the fact of being whipped seven times 
out of nine, coming up to every battle with a cold 
perseverance that I never saw warmed to fury but 
on the occasion above quoted. 

The threat, however, waz but little regarded— 
hardly remembered, except as a jest; and soon 
after, being sent off to school, the back street and 


ing in bitterness till we were again separated, he 
going to a Southern university, and we living very 
much after the ordinary New York fashion, ti!l the 

war broke out. 
Nearly all the ——-th Street boys were in our 
Elliott, Davis, and, best of 
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t four o'clock, and after some tolerably 
ishing had fairly carried and taken 
possession of the woods from whence they had first 
fired at us. So we were all in famous spirits, with 
the exception of Drake, who was curiously grave 
and silent. Before lying down for the night he 
gave me a little packet. 

‘*There are letters for Belle and mother, a ring, 
and some other trifles. If any thing happens to 
me you will see to them.” 

To which I assented briefly enough, I fancy, be- 
ing mueh too careful of my sleeping-time to waste 
any of it in talking. It was midnight already, 
and every few minutes there was an alarm of some 
sort: one time it was the rebels shooting each oth- 
er—by way of practice, I suppose; at another it 
was picket-fighting ; again they were bringing in 
half a dozen sulky Confederates; altogether it 
ly seemed that we had slept haif an hour 
the battle began. 
the rebel fire slackened the first line went on 
ith a cheer and a rush, only to be 
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‘All this time Drake fought steadily, and, as 
in the hottest of the fire, but escaping, as 


Se eden ¢ Minnis Setetiig tt, was 
* to wipe away some of the blood and grime 
from his “:ce, when his quick ear caught an omin- 
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“My friend, if 
will be in your count.” 
“ | have been longer in than you think, 
Captain Porter,” was , in @ not 
aeeinie tales, wilhe's caller move- 
ments showed from among the leaves a face at 


which Drake etared in utter perplex‘ty and amaze. 
ment. Sudd aly light broke in upon him. 
“Why, it ie Jack Middleton!” 


“T have been fighting since daybreak, and don't 
feel too clear-headed. Do you think you could ex- 

in?” 

“With pleasure. I could have killed you twice 
over, only that I was anxious to make this very 
explanation. I remember that at school you were 
always sharp-set after the reason of every thing. 
It would be a pity that you should die without 
knowing why.” 

Middleton dropped out these cruel words slowly, 
watching his victim's face the while for their effect, 


have only a woman’s reason, ‘ 

‘* You shall see.. You remember that some years 
ago you called me a dog; that was the beginning 
of thedebt I owe you. When we were at school 
you put it out at interest. You no longer called 
me a dog, but you treated me as one. You thoug! 
I would have been glad to crawl to your feet, 
lick your hand, in return for your condescension. 
You would never let me alone. You would not be 
repulsed. I was not worth your disliking. At ev- 
ery step you crossed my poth. You took my hon- 
ors, you stole the hearts that would have been mine. 
I kept account of all these items; and, do you re- 
member Virginia Brush ?” 

“ A little girl with yellow curls—splen@id ones ? 
Yes, I think I do.” 

Middleton made a hasty movement, as if to fire, 
but checked himself. < 

‘Drake Porter, I loved that girl, and would 
have won her but for you. You crossed me there 
in sheer wantonness. You cared nothing for her; I 
would have given my soul for her. From that time 
I swore to have your life. I was sure at last of—” 

His hand wae oa the trigger, waiting the com- 
pletion of the sentence, his body bent in the very 
act of firing, and Porter was calculating the chances 


ing through the limbs to the ground shot 
through the heart*by a chance bullet, if it is not 
profane here to of chance. 


Drake toll me the story after, and— 
“T tell you what, old fellow,” he concluded, ‘‘it 


ing in my body, except in the 
rifle covered; and when that blessed bullet sint 


at 
It down and made a baby of myself. On the 
whole, I am not anxious to try it again. 
To which I answered, as in duty bound, 
“T should think not.” 


: 





IN AN ALBUM. 
BY T. HOOP. 
A preriy task, Miss S——, to sk 
A Benedictine pen, 
That can not quite at freedom w 3, 
Like those of other men. 
No lover's plaint my Muse must at 
To fill this page’s span ; 
But be correct, and recollect 
I'm not a single man. 


Pray, only think, for pen and ink, 
How hard to get along, 

That may not turn on words that burn, 
Or Love, the life of song ¥ 

Nine Muses, if I chooses, I 
May woo all in a clan, 

But one Miss S—— I daren’t address— 
I’m not a single man. 


Scribblers unwed, with little head, 
May eke it ont with heart; 

And in their lays it often plays 
A rare first-fiddle part. 

They make a kiss to rhyme with bliss, 
But if J so began 

I have my fears about my ears— 
I'm not a single man. 


Upon your check I may not speak, 
Nor on your lip be warm; 

I must be wise about your eyes, 
And formal with your form ; 
Of all that sort of thing, in short, 

On T. H. Bayly’s plan, 
I must not twine a single line— 
I'm not a single man. 


A watchman’s part compels my hea. 
To keep you off its beat; 

And I might dare as soon to swear 
At you as at your feet. 

I can’t expire in passion’s fire, 


* As other poet’s can ; 


My life (she’s by) won’t let me die— 
I'm not a single man, 


Shut out from love, denied a deve, 
P Forbidden bow and dart, 

Without » groan to call my own, 
With neither hand nor heart ; 

To Hymen vowed, and not allowed 
To flirt e’en with your fan; 

Here end, as just a friend, I must— 
Tm not a single man. 
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THE PIRATE RAPHAEL SEMMES,—{Fom an Evouisu Puorocrars.) 


THE PIRATE SEMMES. 


WE publish herewith a portrait of the famous 
pirate RaPHagt Semmus, now in command of the 
British pirate-ship Alabama. This man was once 
in our navy, and acquired an unenviable reputation 
for bad conduct, which prevented his rising in the 
service. At the outbreak of the rebellion he cast 
his lot with the insurgents, and was appointed te 
command the Sumter. In paprieege ts obey 

ran the blockade of the Mississippi, 
pero oe Sega For some months he made the 
civilized world ring with the fame of his exploits 
over unarmed merchantmen, which he robbed and 
burned. He always refused to fight a ship-of-war, 


We published in a recent number an account of his,| 


sruise, written by one of his officers. The Sumter 

was fairly nailed at last in the British port of 

Gibraltar ; there her crew left her, and there she 

lies still; under: the friendly protection of British 
¢ 


ee forthwith proceeded to England, where 
he took the commaad of the British pirate Alabama, 
and went to sea on 29th June last. His subsequent 
exploits are fresh in the memory of our readers. 
He burned ten whalers off the Azores; half a dozen 
merchantmen between New York and Liverpool ; 
and some small trading craft in the West Indies. 
At latest dates he was coaling at Martinique, and 
the San Jacinto-and other vessels of Commodore 
Wilkes’s squadron were watching him. It is to 
be hoped they will catch him. 

Semmes’s family are residing in Philadelphia : 
one or two of his daughters are at school there. 





SANTA CLAUS’S BALL; OR, A 
PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Santa Cuavs had appointed this November 
night as a dress-rehearsal for Christmas. It was 
an occasion when not the Dolls only, but very many 
others, denizens of Toyland, were expected. All, 
in fact, who could make it convenient to attend 
felt it to be a duty to do so. In fact, the invita- 
tion was orn . Santa Claus ex- 
pected to hear his spies, the Old Dolls, full 
accounts of the conduct and behavior of his little 
friends the Children, in order that he might know 
who deserved his rich prizes, and who might merit 
the traditional ‘‘ rod in the stocking” as the penalty 
of their misbehavior. He also exp--'ed to hear 
fron. the same ageod peranes what _ 
t sisters, auhts, and cousins were doing 
ore to assisting him; and for this information 
he was accustomed to rely entirely upon the 
They are a very intelligent race of little beings, if. 


one did but know it, and they always sleep with at . 


least one eye open. Consequently, when the Chil- 
‘ren have gone to bed, and the set in order 
a the nursery, and the hidden work is taken ont, 
nd the mysterious plans of the family talked over, 
the Dolls have the best possible chance to see and 
hear it all, and of course their sympathies are all 
interested in the Children, and all that concerns 
thom. ‘ 
Santa Claus was accustomed to hold this annual 
festival preparatory to Christmas, in order to know 
exactly what to do, and what to depend upon, 
The gala was held in Santa Claus’s favorite 
winter palace, an immeusa snow-cave in the side 
of Mount Hécla. Santa Claus found the climate to 
agree better with his health than a more southern 








situation, and likewise he found here, in this se-. 
questered spot, the quiet and seclusion so necessary 


to the mystery in which he is accustomed to invest. 


his good deeds. : 

The palace was all of a glow with warmth and 
light from numerous fires in huge fire-places, whose 
vent was none Jess than the great crater of Hecla 
himself. The cheerful blaze illumined the glitter- 
ing ceiling and sparkling walls, and mellowed the 
atmosphere to almost tropical geniality ; while, to 
restrain the melting of snow and ice, which natu- 
rally would have ensued, and which would have 
greatly incommoded the guests, the palace was 
placed under a perpetual spell or charm by a cer- 
tain Witch. .This witch when young had been a 
famous beauty, and a great favorite of the good 
saint, who was a gay bachelor in those days. 

Of course she could not preside publicly at his 
entertainments ; but it was more than surmised in 
Northern ‘circles that his domestic ménage owed 
much to her occasional care. It was positively 
asserted that if she chose she could tell what had 
become of a certain Geyser, which had mysterious- 
ly disappeared of late, and there were not wanting 
dark hints that it had been placed in his kitchen 
by her agency, in order that he might enjoy a per- 
petual supply of hot water for his punch, of which 
it was feared he was becoming’ very fond. | 

It is certain-that he has been known to lay his 
finger aside his jolly red nose, wink oracularly, 









and indulge in a silent inward laugh and ~-uckle 
when the subject has been broached to him, But 
it is not my business to pry into the domestic con- 


pains or expense was spared to make the ball 
“‘ the affair of the season.” 
Santa Claus had dispatched his numerous rein- 


boughs and gariands, brouz7< thither with infinite 
pains. Ash-berries and holly, with the ancient 
mistletoe, were tastefully arranged over the walls, 
and huge spa icicles among them 


in pure and al contrast to the rich dark- 
gveen of the evergreens, 
The was thickly carpeted with 


Iceland moss for the benefit of rheumatic old Dolls, 
and to enable imprudent young lady Dolls who 
might have overheated themselves with dancing 
to resort thither and save themselves a pulmonary 
attack by inhaling its health-restoring fragrance. 

And now, as every thing had been properly at- 
tended to, and the arrangements were to his entire 
satisfaction, the old gentleman, in his best suit of 
furs, with his pipe laid aside for once, in compli- 
ment to the ladies, stood before the great fire-place 
in the reception-room, with his back to the fire 
and his coat-tails judiciously drawn on each side, 
awaiting the arrival of his visitors, He did not 
have to wait long; for the tinkle of his reindeer’ 
bells were now heard, and the first installment of 
Dolls soon entered the apartment. 

As he expected, they were the invalid guard of 
the ball, the battered and disabled ones, who had 
stood one year, at least, of the Nursery campaign, 
aud their battered noses, cracked crowns, and shat- 
tered or missing limbs bore evidence to the hard 
service they had seen. 

Polly, the oldest Doll, opened the conversation 
with grumbling and complaints. She was a very 
old Doll. Lame and dilapidated, with one arm 
and a foot gone, and her frock torn half off her 
shoulders, and her garments soiled and tattered 
generally, she presented but a sorry appearance. 

After extending a courteous welcome to the 
lame, halt, and blinded party, he lent a listening 
ear to her grievances, 

“If your highness could only know of the go- 
ings on in our nursery. Now I don’t come here to 
complain of neglect or like some, though 
I was once a handsome china Doll, and was 
dressed and petted as much as the best. Nor do I 
complain of thy broken arm ;” and she sadly held 
up the stamp of her once plump and snow-white 
arm. ““ But it is not myself,” she went on, wiping 
her remaining eye with a soiled rag of a handker- 
chief; ‘it's the Children I'm so sorry for. Why, 


‘their mother never comes into the nursery more 


than once a day, and often not that. Sometimes 
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she sweeps in in splendid carriage-drees just ready 
for a*drive, and‘just touches the children, with 
‘There, there! don’t touch my dress ;’ and off she 
goes, while the Children -tend at the window and 
ery themselves sick to see the carriage go off, in 
which they very seldom have a ride, and never 
with mamma, unless she goes to fit them with 
clothes and hats. 

“And when little Mary had the scarlet-fever, 
she left some tiny pills with Kate, the Irish nurse, 
and told her to give them so often, and the child 
would be well enough in the morning. But Mary 
worried and fretted for mamma, who was sway at 
& grand party, and Katy was sleepy 2nd tired, and 
she muttered to herself—/J heard her— ‘ What's 
the use o’ bothering wi’ the like of thie thrash ! 
I'l just be giving the poor thing a dhrop o’ suthin’ 
to uring the slape to her eves.’ And she did give 
her something out of a bottle, and Mary never woke 
up out of that sleep. And they carried her away, 
and I never saw her again. Mary had me in her 
little bed all the time, and I know all about it.” 

“How many children are there left?” asked 
Santa Clans, ing his nose véry hard. 

“Two,” answered Polly; “‘ another girl and a 
teathing baby. I know just how many teeth he 
hes, for he tries em all on me, and I know the 
minute one is through.” 

“ Poor little things!” sighed the good saint ; “I 
really do not see how I can help them. Is there 
no aunt or cousin in the house ?” 

“Yes. Aunt Sophia and Cousin Bell; but they 
are entirely taken up with Aid Societies, and Lint 
Circles, and Hospital visiting, aud they have no 
time for the poor children, Mrs. Harvey, the 
mamma, is wiser. She gave ten dollars to escape 
the trouble.” 

“ Not so bad! not so bed!” exclaimed the host. 
“T rejoice that my friends the soldiers are to fare 
so well. May the shirts be warm and the turkeys 
fat that.I bring, that is all! I don’t suppose there 
is much chance that my juvenile friends ave being 
calculated upon at all, is there?” 

“Not much, I fancy the Soldiers’ Christmas 
box engrosses all their time and attention, and the 
children always come off second to the public in 
that house,” . 

“The poor children! the poor children!” put 
in another doll. “Now where I live there are 
four little children, and not a rag of hew clothes 
have those poor young ones had this fall or winter, 
and no prospect of them. And not for lack of 
money either, Mamma is away to the Hospital, or 
the Aid Society, or the Lint Company, or what 
mut, as soon as she gets her breakfast, and Tommy's 
face isn’t washed, nor Lizzie’s hair curled until the 
middle of the afternoon, when Betty is all done her 
work, The cook hasn't made a sced-cake this fall, 
and every thing nice of jellies or fruit, or whatever 
there is, goes to the soldiers, The children don't 
know what a kiss or a story is hardly, it’s so long 
since they heard one; and Churlio's shoes have 
gaped for patches this month, and Molly’s hat is a 
sight to behold.” 

“ Well, but,” interposed the mint, ‘the soldiers 
are proper subjects for care and kindness. They 
need jellies and the children don’t; and, poor fel- 
lows! they have no mothers to wait upon them.” 

“Small loss if they are like some mothers I 
know; but if these mothers don’t train and love 
their own little soldiers at home, there will be an- 
other great rebellion one of these days.” 

“ Just my notion,” mumbicd an old nut-cracker. 
“If the Southron mothers had only cared for their 
children when they were litt instead of always 
threatening tu send them to cop sents or boarding- 
schools—and finally doing it to g xt vid of the trouble 
they ought themselves to take-—Sovih Carolina never 
would have seceded, and Master Peyton wouldn't 
have screwed my neck of with rage when he heard 
of the victory of Fort Donelson.” 

There was another loud jingle of bells, and a 
merry load of the aristocrats of Toyland wore joy- 
fully ushered in. They were sscompnanied by a 
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Zouave, whose pretty china head and brilliant red 
white and blue had evidently dazzled theyes of 
all the female portion of the company—all but Miss 
Josephine. She, the waxen beauty in her silk and 
blond, her tarletan and spangles, her embroidery 
and lace, felt herself entitled to the belleship of the 
ball-room without a question, and was especially 
irritated at the company of certein nondescript 
Dolls, who were exceedingly presumptuous, as she 
deemed it, in riding in the same sleigh as herself. 
She was especially conceited on the subject of her 
tirth; for, as she boasted, she was a genuine Paris- 
ian, body, complexion, curls, dress, and all; and, 
moreover, a true Santa Clausian, who had come 
down standing in Santa Claus’s own hands, and 
was none of your fair-bought, home-made, home- 
dressed, got-up-any-how affairs. She had been 
promenaded on the Boulevards, and aired in the 
Bois de Boulogne, and was bursting with spite 
that the Zouave, who was, as she alleged, “ only 
bought at a Soldiers’ Fair,” should not notice her 
more than he did, 

She flirted har tarletans contemptuously past 
him, and courtesied to the ground before the host. 
He greeted her kindly, and courteously inquired 
the occasion of her clouded brow. 

“ I camnot bear mixed companies,” she answered, 
with ill-concealed disdain. 

‘‘ But my invitation was peremptory.” 

‘“‘ True, and therefore.am I here.” 

“Yet; my pretty Doll, your countenance indi- 
cates that you come reluctantly.” 

The petted beauty burst into tears... 

‘‘ May I never become human!” sheexclaimed. 
‘If my heart is not almost broken with neglect !” 

(This is the hoped-for future of Dolls, and with 
good reason, for the metamorphosis is well authenti- 
cated in many cases.) 

“ Neglect! I supposed the fair Josephine was 
far above the danger of neglect!’ murmured the 
Zouave. 

‘*It is very well for you, Colonel Ellsworth, to 
speak in that way,” she pettishly replied. ‘You 
know that I have lain in the drawer without a 
breath of air or glimpse of daylight but what comes 
through the broken jock of thy drawer, while you 
sit in the Doll-chair, the pet and darling of the 
nursery, and feel yourself Lord Paramount every 
where. My worst trouble, and the cause of all my 
troubles, is the ambition of my little mistress’s pa- 
rents. Unfortunately she let it out that she was a 
bright child, and they have shown her no mercy ° 
ever since. She goes to school at half past eight 
every morning. She remains until half past two, 
then she comes home, eats a lunch, and practices 
music until four. Then she sews an hour for the 
Aid Societies, then her evening meal and lessons 
from seven till nine, when my poor ten-year-old 
mistress goes to bed. Every day of the week this 
is the rule except Saturday, when sewing for the 
soldiers takes the place of lessons at school, and 
maybe she gets a short walk in the afternoon. 

‘* Dear Santa Claus, can not you help us? She 
will die if this goes on. I see and hear this, and 
it is every word of it true ;” and the tears. stood 
again—tender, loving tears—in her waxen blue 
eyes. 

The ‘saint’s eyes glowed like sparks under his 
shaggy eyebrows. 

‘*My Master greatly loved these little ones when 
he dwelt ou thé tarth, and if their human parents 
do not more carefully watch and tend them he will 
gather the lambs to his bosom again,” he murmured 
softly to himself, as he slowly paced the floor, with 
his hands contemplatively clasped under his coat- 
tails. 

A brisk-looking jointed Chinese Doll now hopped 
up to their host, and began to retail both informa- 
tion and grievance in his attentive ear. 

She suid that she and her friends Hoop and Hoop- 
stick, Ball and Bat, Battle-door and Shuttle-cock, 
were under a ban, and were heart-broken at the as- 
pect of things in their residence, which was in Bos- 
ton. She really did not see how she was going to 
bearitany longer. Evening study was now the rule, 
and the poor children went to bed so tired that when 
they rose in the morning they had no spirits for 
play atgll, neither had they the time. She couldn’t 
remember when they had had time, 

Katy was as pale as a ghost trying for the prize 
for French, and Milly was equally desperate for 
the Mathematical medal. She stated that her mem- 
ory couldn’t recall when she had been properly un- 
dressed and put to bed, and she had quite lost her 
voice, it was so long since she had been squeezed. 

The circle smiled at this, and the Zouave mis- 
chievously encircled her waist with his padded 
arm, to which pressure she fesponded with an ex- 
tremely natural “ squawk,” which proved her bel- 
lows in excellent order, and made the Dolls look 
scandalized behind their fans, and Miss Josephine 
walked away as haughty as a crowned queen. 

“It seems that the Aid Societies do not trouble 
your house very much,” whispered the Zouave, 
offering his arm for a promenade; ‘‘at least you 
do not oppose them as violently as many do.” 

4h!” sighed the almond-eyed Squaw Lin, ac- 
cepting the protfered arm with a mollified air, ‘‘if 
all soldiers were like Colonel Elisworth! But 
really, if you could ouly see the wooden German 
Grenadiers at our house which came home from 
the last fancy fair—” The rest of the sentence 
was lost as they sauntered off to try the flavor of 
an ice 4 la Hecla, 

an Claus looked after them with a peculiar 
amile. 

“We have all been young once,” he sighed. 
“T had a touen of the ccunitet many years ago 
myself.” . 

There were many complaints and much import- 
ant information brought to Santa Claus that night, 
to all of which he attentively listened, and 


ised to use hie influence on the side of t, re- 
serving to himgelf the privilege of the 
m<rite of the case. ‘ 


There were almost universal complaint from 
the eity Dollis that their little mistresses were over- 
studied, in school and out of school ; and although 
the compiaint came selfishly from the Dolls, Santa 





Claus knew too well the consequences to pass the 
information in silence. Dull children were in lit- 
tle danger. It was the bright, talented ones, who 
needed no urging to study at all, to whom the harm 
happemed. Boys could and would get air and ex- 
ercise somehow ; but little girls, bright, studious, 
lady-like little girls, had no redress if parents did 
not take up their cause. 

Santa Claus had a theory that, if a little girl of 
ten years old made the clothes for her Doll family, 
it was about as much sewing as she ought to be 
expected to do; and if she was studious in school 
she ought not to be expected to study out of school 
and give up her play hours. He espoused the 
cause of the Hoops and Balls, the Battle-doors and 
Shuttle-cocks, feeling that they had a good work to 
do, in which the parents ought rather to aid than 
restrain them. 

His “little ones” were especially dear to the 
saint’s heart, and he believed that his little Peter 
Parlegians had turned out full as well as those 
whose studies were more pretentious. He sadly 
remembered certain bright little faces that, one 
Christmas, would peer so curiously and sweetly 
into the stockings it had been his care to fill for 
them, who, before another Christmas, had laid their 
throbbing heads and quivering nerves to rest where 
school-books should never annoy them more. And 
he shrewdly opined that if half the amount of study 
at present exacted was performed in school under 
the teacher’s eye, and with his assistance, the good 
results mentally would be doubled ; and if the time 
thus saved from study be devoted to vigorous romp- 
ing in doors or out, the value to the little students 
would be wonderful, and the bright eyes and curls 
might look into well-filled stockings until years 
insensibly stole away the child’s privilege. But 
Santa Claus sighed ae j when he thought how 
hopeless was the task of convincing parents of 
this. 

His heart grew still heavier when he thought of 
the many nurseries unblessed by the constant pres- 
ence of a mother. Society—gay, bewitching, fasci- 
nating so@lety—<iaimed so many, especially young 
mothers. “And yet,” he reflected, as he promenad- 
ed the now nearly deserted reception-room, and the 
gusty sounds of distant music reached his ears from 
the dancing-halls, where the Tin Trumpet Band, 
Boreas conductor, discoursed melody for the mul- 
titude of twinkling feet—‘‘ and yet this class are 
not so hopeless after all; for sooner or later sorrow, 
steadiness, or wisdom come to all, and these gay 
young creatures turn out pretty well after all; for 
most generally it is only an excess of animal spir- 
its which passes off in time. It’s only a few com- 
paratively—alas that there should be any !—who 
are incorrigible.” But even Santa Claus shook his 
head as he reflected that so many really excellent, 
high-principled, kind-hearted mothers find their 
duties and tastes leading them away from home 
and the dear faces there, even to the neglect of his 
darling pets, who so sadly missed the smile, the 
kiss, the story or romp, the walk or ride with mam- 
ma, the sunshine of her presence. And very sad 
remembrances occurred to him of those who, hav- 
ing no tender drawing out of love of home, found 
bright fires and lights (such unhallowed ones !) 
elsewhere, and sweet smiles and brilliant glances, 
glowing with no holy mother-love, and accepted 
the wretched substitutes. He loved the poor sol- 
diers; they were bis especial care. Many a box 
of comforts and delicacies had he conveyed to 
them, and so joyfully, when mothers, sisters, and 
daughters filled them; but his heart ached for the 
dear Children wh. se mothers, in réstlessness or ig- 
norance, had neglected them to minister to stran- 
gers. He saw in this very neviect, whether from 
misguided ambition or simply indolence, the one 
great cause of the Great Rebellion; for, of a cer- 
tainty, if the Children can obey well, the men will 
command well, and deserve well of the opinion of 
the world. 

The Children of Santa Claus must neither be left 
to ihe exclusive care of either Biddy or "inab. 


deer to claim back his own, and bid the children 
be Children once more. 

He resolved that the children of soldiers, either 
absent or killed, should fare especially well, and 
their stockings well filled by hook or crook, and 
re-resolved that within the circle of his influence 
all faces should be bright and happy—Aid Societ 
or Gay Society to the contrary, notwithstanding. 


ly Louis Quatorze, who had from the draw- 
ing-room mantles. Bronze in armor clinked 
their mailed heels in time with | china Dolls, 


rubber Zouz.ves. Wooden Dolls stumped round in 
the Mazurks with the German Grenadiers. Hide- 
ous Gutta Pérchas and 
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to the wild music of the Band. The Northern 
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ing as she winked to him that she could, ifshe chose, 
reveal what a soldier in camp had written under 
her supervision. ‘That is, I sat on the inkstand, 
and wiped his pen—so I read his letter,” and she 
smiled as a gay young tiger replenislied her glass 
with the hottest of pun 


not discerning the difference 
broomstick and a comfortable sleigh, imprudenitly 
chose the former, and while in the act of sailing 
home, singing 

“On the bat’s back do I fly!” 
ineontinently tumbled. off and were lost in the 
Arctic ocean, and-never heard from more. The 
younger portion of the company, who drank only 
ice-water, all got home in perfect safety before 
cock-crow. ; 

Santa Claus made a speech to the Dells, in which 
“ he assured the Dolls that he would attend to their 
grievances, and see to it that they had more of the 
time and attention of their little mistresses than 
ever before; also that a flea should be judiciously 
inserted into the ears of the mothers, to the intent 
that their assistance and co-operation should be 
lent to further his plans for a merry Christmas, 
He added that the soldiers were the fathers of his 
children, and had been his children themselves, 
and should receive his especial care and attention. | 
All that could be done for them was right, except 
when it robbed little ones of their mothers. Like- 
rie te alin wert un- 
der his especial care, and he to co-operate 
with all Dolls from Faney Fairs, to see that they 
| rae where they would do most good to the 


He squeezed Polly’s remaining hand, and ex- 
horted her to mind the slippery steps, and pinche: 
Josephine’s glowing cheek, as she courtesied before 
him down to the ground and showered her flaxen 
curls over her waxen beauty; she leaned on the 
arm of the Ellsworth Zouave, who tenderly wrapped 
her white opera cloak around her, as he placed her 
inside the sleigh and took his own seat on the box 
beside the strolling Star who acted as driver for the 
nonce. 

He comforted Squaw Lin, who looked venomous- 
ly after them as they departed, with a promise of a 
splendid gutta percha Uncle Tom, and laughed him- 
self sore to see her look of disgust. 

He felt an inward disquiet, though he could not 
keep his face straight either, as he saw that the 
Walnuts and Gutta Perchas had had more than 
was good for them, and more than doubted if all of 
them would arrive safe home. 

He detained the demure Sister of Charity a mo- 
ment with a whispered hint of caution under her 
bonnet, and gave her arm a sly pinch as she nodded 
so violently that she nearly lost her head-geer. 
There was a secret understanding between them, 
only to be divulged to you, dear reader, 

He watched each guest depart, and the long 
train of matrons, each escorting a load of merry, 
sleepy, tired Dolls home to their nursery, streamed 
across the ebon sky like a procession of sparks from 
a great conflagration. 

They were the happiest Dolls that ever started 
off to a midnight frolic, and the tipsy ones made 
their exit singing, 

“ Wewengohomt'llmo'n’g, 
*T'lidayltdoespear!” 

Then he went in, lighted his pipe, and sat down to 
cogitate before his fire till Then he con- 
cluded that an ‘account of his ball had better be 
sent to Harper's Weekly, and see if a plea for the 
Children could not be made through its pages ; and 
I did it for him, and here is the story. 





CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Tue dearly cherished anniversary of so many 
hundred years comes back to us again in all its 
sacred beauty and antiquity, kept by somé with 
the time-honored custom ef gathering togethér all 
the members ef the family, near and distant, and 
distributing among them welcome tokens of 
tion, of which kind old Santa Claus is supposed 
be the donor. The happy few may, pei haps, 
this year celebrate their annual festivities; but oh! 





the moon it is also shining on him, 
if indeed he still be the sod, of which she, 

poor soul, and bitter misgivin, 
The gentle moon brightly as it did 

Christmas when he gat lovingly by her 

children's Joy, when, te the morning, 

c "s joy, w morni 
would find Segta Claus had more thos 
their in the gifts he had pre- 
pared for them. the anxiety so 
painfully. weighiag on "s heart, it shall 
sty eng im thee litte eb, 
as 80 crib, 
she carefully fills stockings, which have 
been expectantly the chimney, with all 
poathgetes Fy f “Then she decks the 
room with d hangs a wreath 
the little ones with ‘eyes as they awake. 
Meanwhile the vision Claus showering his 
gifts down the chimney ¢ to them in their 

with gifts, ts teopelantiy okey 0 tabes oa 
te 

the next of his favorites. 

On the right of the picture of 





would momentarily ring out with gay laughter. 
He thinks he feels the clasp of his wife’s hand, the 

twined so caressingly round hisown; 
but he raises his eyes, and his own dreary Christ- 
mas comes back to him i: all its loneliness. The 
moon is shining down ou the beautiful river, and 
plainly reveals the forms of two of his comrades on 
sentry duty. Quite near him is another, who, 
basking in the warmth of the fire, has fallen quietly 
asleep, the snow on the ground sparkles in 
the moonlight, anc is very still. But there is 
somebody who remembers the soldier’s Christmas. 
Behold Santa Claus driving along with merry 
speed, and as he goes he rapidly throws out boxes 
filled with good things by the thoughtful hands at 
home, wherein the soldiers shall find enough te 
ee ee nt, ont to detak 
the | of those they love so dearly. 

On the lower right-hand corner we see one of 
many of our noble ships struggling with the storm ; 
their duty this Christmas time is to be as active as 
ever on the watch for privateers, while others bleck- 
ade the rebel There is no merry-making for 
them this season ; only to be tossed about 
on the wild deep, while the great waves seem to 
toy with their strong vessel. 

On the lower left-hand corner our troops are 

despite the snow which lies deep 
on the and is still falling. ‘Onward to 
Victory !” is the word, and they continue to press 
forward. Rains can not damp their martial arder, 
snows can not chill those true spirits, cold can not 
freeze the warmth of their leve for freedom, peace, 


and Union. 
. At the top is the Nortbern Light glowing behind 


spend onearth. There they lie, side by side, buried 
on the field where they fought their last battle. 
The sad hearts of their mourning mothers, sisters, 
wives, and children can only find cemfort in know- 


mourn, but HONOR THE BRAVE! - 
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you remember that he was, in eld, 
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Lrxcotx. ‘* This reminds me of a little Joke—” 
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Cotumsra. “Go tell your Joke at Sprincrrecp!!” 
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THOSE GUILLOTINES—A LITTLE INCIDENT AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 
Servant. “If ye plage, Sir, them Gilliteens has arove.” 
Me. Livxcon. “ All right, Micnart,——Now, Gentlemen, will you be kind enough to step 
out in the Back Yard?” . i 


Robes, Scarfs, Ties, 








Hosiery, and Gloves. Be st P p aoa 
Wew Goods at Old Prices. International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
Broadway, New York. 
UNION ADAMS, Buy your Skate Straps with 


___No. 637 Broadway, New York City, ~wer | 
Sleeve & Bosom Studs, i — ee Ar Duckie, 


Made from fine ivory, colors white, black, red, purple, 
and blue, marked any initial in Old English, and mailed 
free to any address upon receipt of the price, $1 50 full 
set. Monograms made to order. 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 68T Broadway, New York. 

















| SE gegeae ges 99 esmortens of skates and state rings 


70D PENS. | . 
for a circular, p brer! erd : ‘Pens. : 
Pens repointed on receipt of 36 cents . 0. 

E. 8. JOHNSON, Man: and Office 15 








— APT Aaeat Lane, New York ; 
CHINA AND GLASS! ne Kew Noe : 
We have now in store a very large stock, and invite an A New Story by Arthur! 
ivevectio Prices are low, most of the stock having been A New Serial, by T. 8. ARTHUR, entitled, “OUT IN 
imported ete ihe peta a = xX not r ped, THE adage e e d whatg ey ee 
and have BRA vontinae usi- THUR OME MAGAZINE. 
Ress at 479 Dresioay ths Brass add Grand Ste. tact torus $2. Four copies by T. 8 
A CR & CO., 223 Walnut Street, phia. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & Co. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 
Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 


15 Rue 
47 Hampton f° 
Are now receiving by every Steamer 
New and desirable styles of 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FANCY GOODS, 
Suitable for the Holiday trade, 
Consisting in part of 
Baonzes, Manret Onnaments, Ma_ste Coors, 
Cazp Recrtvans, PORTMONN ALES, 
Opeve Cases, Frevp anp Orzea G ‘Worx Boxzs, 
Danessrne Cases, Panrr & Barat Fans, THE Bacs. 
Also, a great variety of 
FINE JET AND CORAL GOODS, - 


To which they invite the attention of all parties 
chasing in this A fall Stock of —— 


Murr Gesty, Cosa Sees. Conan, Fuses 
— oo aTonEs, Dramoxps, ETC. 
Also FINE ENGLISH SKATES. 
Entrance 19 Maiden Lane or 22 John Street. 








in the 
to% dollars. Everything Gadnting 
: 474 Broadway, N. Y. 











| SHIRTS. 











a Meat 
ae 


2 59 ORNAMENTAL IRON 

, WORE, W: Cas*, and Wire. 
IRON _ RAILINGS, IDAHS, BALCONIKS, 
GUARDS, and IRON FURNITURE of every descrip- 
tion. Illustrated mailed 





Dunn & Co." Head. 118 Nassau 8t.,N.Y., and 
Chicago, Tis. oud tor chouiare (nnoret hooreta'ine O. &). 
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Made te Measure at $18, $24 


te 





fiee 
— Frianne Aur Surets, $24, $27, $80 and $33 
ms W. H. WARD, from London, No. $87 Broadway 


A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE! 





MAGNIFYING TIMES, FOR COIN PRE- 
Address 


$3, Mailed free. 
S.C. BOWEN, Box Boston, Mass. 











COLDEN HILL | 
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